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The condition of the army was now made clear to the
people at home by the dispatches of newspaper correspon-
dents, especially of The Times. It became known that in-
competence and corruption had left our men without
stores, without clothes, without medical care. There were
^no bandages, no beds, not even soap to keep men and
hospitals clean. There were too few doctors, and only a
small number of orderlies to care for the thousands of
wounded. The men had to be brought across the Black
Sea to the hospital at Scutari, and when those of them who
survived reached that place, it was to die in hundreds from
lack of care.1 The whole country burst into a flame of
indignation. Lord Aberdeen was obliged to resign and
Palmerston, whose energy was beyond doubt, became
Premier (1855). More important, as it eventually proved,
Florence Florence Nightingale was sent out to organize the nursing
and the hospitals. The career of this remarkable woman
was to prove a blessing to the world at large. She was not
only the " Lady of the Lamp ",2 she was also an adminis-
trator of outstanding ability and tenacity. Her struggles
with the War Office and the Army Medical authorities were
to last the whole of her long life, but she emerged victorious.
She bullied the officials on the spot, she bullied the officials
at home; she overcame the incredible obstruction of the
medical authorities; she used the press to get stores and
comforts sent from England; she cleaned the hospitals and
she saw that the wounded were provided with nurses, with
clean beds, with clean shirts. When the war ended she
returned to carry on the work, backed by her immense
prestige.8 Nursing was thrown open to women as a skilled
profession, hospital hygiene was revolutionized, and not
1 420 out of every 1000 died; after Miss Nightingale took charge this appal-
ling figure fell to 22 out of every 1000.
* Immortalized as such in one of the most beautiful statues in London, part
of the Crimea Memorial in Waterloo place
1 She received no official honour, though the Queen sent her a brooch. Only
just before her death (in 1910) when she had become almost senile, was the
honour of the Order of Merit sent to her.